DEATH   AND  TO-MORROW
she asked very seriously that, n'cst-ce-pas, England would win the
war?  It was, she said, written in the sky.
The boots crunched and crunched.
"I'm from the provinces/5 she went on. "I've been here a week.
They come and they come and they come. Endless. It's terrible."
She shook her head and then she said, "Come, monsieur, follow
me," I followed her through the forest of Germans and she stopped
before the main altar beside one of the pillars. "Look at that," she
whispered. "1 know it's going to give you much pleasure.1'
A memorial tablet was on that column with the British coat-of-
arrns on the top and underneath it, in both languages, the inscription
to the Glory of God and the one million British soldiers who fell in
the Great War of 1914-18, most of whom are buried in France. It
was friendly to see the Lion and the Unicorn again, and moving to
read those simple words. I stood there for a while, both of us were
silent, and I felt like bursting into tears.
I was positively getting light-headed in that wave of crescendo.
"Thank you very much," I said to the nun.
"Nothing will ever separate our two countries," she said, "Is it
not so ?"
I said indeed it was, and I was leaving for England to fight for that.
She wished me God-speed and would pray that Notre Dame dc Paris
should see me safely to London. The candles ilickered and the
shadows rose and descended on the banners, and in a smelly crowd of
Germans I elbowed my way to the square.
I involuntarily glanced at the sky, looking for the sign the nun
had spoken of.
The restaurant was full, chiefly Germans. German noise and
German voices. Therese was already there and looked startlingly pale.
Her face was always pale.
"Got it?" 1 asked. "No," she said. I raised my eyebrows. "1 have
very bad news for you." "What is it? Tell me." "1 can't tell you
here. Tell you after lunch." "You don't suppose I'm going to enjoy
my lunch with bad news coming at the end of it. Tell me here.
There's so much noise. Nobody would hear it." "All right. You're
wanted by the Germans." "You're pulling my leg." "Pulling your
leg? There's been a warrant out for you since Monday."
This was Thursday, ijth October. My first reaction was that 1
felt flattered. Very flattered. It was inconceivable that with a war
on and the rest of it the Germans found time to bother about me.
It was too much of an honour. 1 was overwhelmed.
"Don't grin," Therese said.   "Sorry, 1 can't help it."